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EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
large audience that crowded 
many self-educational clubs in 
\ioscow abounds the lecturer was ex- 
cation as the very lever of human 
The lecture over, discussion was 
One of the participants in the dis- 
trodueed himself as a workman 
theoretical knowledge and apolo- 
r holding views differing from those 
led by the learned lecturer. If, 
in substance his argument, if edu- 
possesses all the merits the lecturer 
for it, why is mankind rent asunder 
the much-vaunted 
verge of dissolution? 
indisputably the 
sis of enlightenment, of education, 


er before and 
the 


age is 


on on 


esent 


t scarcely needs pointing out that the 
ve culture accompanying this exalted 
n has led man anywhere but in the 
on of progress. The clock of history 
ng turned back who knows how far, 
e leaders of this retrograde move- 
unt among their number not a few 
edu- 


foremost representatives of 


face of this hard reality to extol edu- 


as the lever of progress is 


us. True it is, however, that a lever 


pre- 


tion is, but one for evil no less than 

r good; and this duplicity of its nature 
wes to the social order of which it is a 
Within this order 

t needs remain a means and not an end 
As a means it has no identity of 

is but a tool and as such can be em- 

True educa- 
san end in itself; it is, as it were, the 


education 


any end whatsoever. 
| life index of man. Obviously, true 
n is possible only in a social order 
individual himself is no longer a 
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means, no longer a tool predestined by the 


very process of education to fulfil cer 


tain ends regardless of his inherent indi 
viduality. 

True, the individual is a social being, but 
the concept individual implies the attribute 
social even as the term society presupposes 
the concept individual. All this, clearly 
enough, means not that the individual must 
be educated to be a social unit, but that he 
must be educated as a social unit. The eri- 
terion of true education, the critic con- 
cluded his argument, is that its effects are 
always positive, and so conceived education 
is the very synonym of progress. 

These utterances reflect the gist of the 
educational viewpoint both generated and 
made general by the national upheaval in 
Russia. 

The word education is used in two ways, 
viz., substantively, to denote the stock of 
knowledge acquired, and verbally, to de- 
note a system of instituted social activities 
caleulated to impart knowledge. Thus, as 
a problem education has always presented a 
twofold aspect: What to impart and how 
to impart it. The educational system of 
to-day seeks to solve the how of education 
by means of a school building and a teacher 
especially trained. As to the what of edu- 
cation, the overwhelming majority of the 
children attending school drop out of it and 
are plunged into the maelstrom of actual 
life before they ever reach the last grades 
Whence the what, if at all 


definitively determined, is so only for a 


of the primary. 


small minority of the school children who 
are in a position to pass the entire gamut 
of the educational system ending with the 
For, 


whatever its internal constitution, has for 


university. indeed, the university, 


long been the determinant factor in the for- 
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mulating of the general what of education § is at the same time a revelati 
with the inevitable results that much is up anew leaf in the history of ; 
being grafted upon the tender school stock exhibits it to mankind. Libert 
that never takes root, that wilts away as _ brotherhood, no exploitation of 1 
soon as the child is absorbed by the whirl are the values (whatever their 
of life. be) revealed during such n 
There is a close analogy between the dis- heavals. At such moments, it 1 
tribution of wealth and the distribution of a nation acts as though it wer 
education among the members of a nation; education. 
the one is no more equable than the other, With the downfall of her 
yet wealth is unhesitatingly predicated of a other privileged classes, in 1917, Rus 
nation as a whole, but not so education. No entered upon a similar period 
nation, however widespread its literacy, transformation. All tradition 
ean be characterized as a nation of educa- were subjected to revolutionary s 
tion in the same sense in which it is cus- It was at the altar of this popular 
tomary to speak of an educationally dis- that Soviet Russia has made 
tinguished personage as a man of education. celebrate her tenth anniversary as ; 
Something lofty is implied in this term, that knows no illiteracy within its 
something intrinsically ideal that has while the Department of the Peop! 
always been the inspiring motive of alledu- cation has made the pronounce! 
cational reformers, but which has never’ every Russian citizen is entitled ti 
found its realization in the commonly insti- education. 
tuted media of education. The year 1917-18 was truly 
Pre-war Russia had her formal system of supreme educational activity 
education which, however, along with many The vast territory was covered 
other institutions of the old order, has been of educational clubs, reading houses 
swept aside by the revolution. What isnow ture halls. Travelling ‘‘universit 
taking its place will be, however roughly, train, boat and aeroplane, wer 
sketched in the following lines. the remotest corners of the countr 
The historico-social discharge known by success was remarkable, for the 
the name of revolution, is the life moment was auspicious, the nation was i! 
of a nation when all its long-cherished of high receptivity. In this atmosply 
ideals come of age, mature into being. Itis_ idealist strivings, the Soviet Departm 
a period of most intense activity, mental Education set about to organize a syste! 
as well as physical. In a relatively short education in Russia. 
span of time a change is wrought which is The truth has long since 
the cumulative result of the work of years, pounded that there obtains a certain 
nay, of centuries. It is verily an upheaval tional relation between a given f 
that uplifts the whole nation to heights social organization and the system 
otherwise unscalable. The narrow horizon eation prevailing therein. 
of its very humblest member from these avowedly passing through a 
heights widens to infinity. Not only the period toward a new form of socia! 
present, as it emerges from a beclouded zation. Correspondingly, her 
past, is more readily surveyed but also a media of education bear the cl! 
future is envisaged in a most felicitous riot but inchoate endeavors and ean not 
of colors as flowing out of the still per- fore, be treated of as a system. Ho" 
turbed present. In this sense a revolution even as the spectacle of the general 


y 


been 


+? 


y 





Soviet Ru S 





hits to the student of sociology cer- 
es indicative of the probable ulti- 
which the new state formation 
ntually to assume, so likewise the 
forms of educational media ap- 
Russia present the tendency, the 
direction which the educational 
s follow, their final shape to be de- 
d by the finally crystallized state 
n of the nation’s life. 
educational endeavors in Soviet 
Rycsia manifest themselves in forms that 
treated under three types, viz., the 
type, the emergency type and the 
THe IpEAL TYPE 
ficial school system of pre-revolu- 
SE tionary Russia much resembled the system 
¢ in her neighboring European 
in America. There was the 
people’s school, the secondary high 


M ntries or 


its twofold form of the elassical 
and the real- 
finally, the university as the seat of 


Luss rvmnasium non-classical 
s rher learning and the liberal professions. 
of this formal system there could 
g found here and there in Russia, as in 
| some other countries, what is known as the 
reformed or new school called into life by 
ite initiative of the more advanced 

thinkers. 
remarked in passing that the new 


tem ol school (if not a commercial venture or an 

mental study) seems as utopian an 
1 pl indertaking to solve the what and how of 
| fur ication as ever was the phalanstere of a 
rm Fourier or the industrial endeavor of a W. 
But all 
issia 18 the same, here it is, a living protest, as it 
nsit re, against the many imperfections of the 


11:..1 


rgal established system and a forerunner of the 


Mm UU MWOTTIS 


to solve the social problem. 


school of a future society. Any con- 
n there is between it and actual life 
the s merely ‘‘ideal.’’ 


wevel With the erumbling down of the official 


i system in Russia the new school has 
the tender, 


med its place, even as 
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hardly visible young tooth takes the place 
of the decayed old one. The new school ap- 
peared before the Soviet department of 
education provided with many credentials 
bearing the stamps of the great educational 
movements, from the Greek idealism of the 
nat- 


Pesta- 


harmonious individual, Comenius’s 


uralism, Rousseau’s romanticism, 
lozzi’s realism down to Dewey’s pragma- 
tism, and was accepted as the ideal of the 
new school system to be erected upon a 
national scale. 

A few remarks, however cursory, as to 
the theoretical bearings of this ideal might 
facilitate the understanding of the inner 
truly dramatic strivings of the new school 
in Russia. 

All educational activity, however actu- 
ated, has to deal with three elements, viz. : 
(1) the subject or recipient of education, 
the child; (2) the object of education, the 
(3) 


what, and the how of education, the 


organization of its milieu, the school. 
Primitively, these elements are all confined 
within the narrow social cirele. the self 


sufficing family. Here child-rearing (edu- 
cation) is a mere continuation, as it were, 
of child-bearing; the process of rearing in 
a rudimentary way supplements the inheri- 
tance transmitted by the process of bearing. 
The rural family is even to-day a potent 
competitor of the official school in matters 
educational. 

The industrial differentiation of man’s 
productive activities has led to the disin 
The 


parent ; 


tegration of the foregoing elements. 
child has been alienated from the 
the latter’s labor energy has progressively 
been socialized, the product of his work has 
become but an atom of the social value, the 
cultural outfit that mechanizes his labor is 
no longer of the family belongings, his 
creative activities are performed far away 
family has in 
consequence atrophied as a medium of edu 


and 


from the home hearth; the 


eation. Its place takes the ‘‘street’’ 


then the official school. 
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A further consequence of the aforesaid Manifestly, this broad concept 
differentiation is the ever-increasing strati- educational problem implies that 
fication of society, and this implies that the school must be equipped with 
concept child has lost its primitive homo- laboratories, ete.; above all it im) 
geneity, that the cultural values that make — the child is to remain in school 
up the content of the social environment, educationally grown into the soc 
this creation of man in his communion with ment. For, like normal organic ¢ 
outside nature, are ever less equally and also educational development mu 
equably distributed and that the school along a continuous line. Further 
organization suffers from imperfections teacher must be a man of eduecat 
which are tolerated as a necessary because pared not so much to teach as to 
invincible evil. No wonder that what was child or, better, to learn wit! 
to a Comenius, the son of an age of small For his paramount function is to so 
craft production, an obvious fact in ques- the self-seeking activities of 
tions of education is to the modern peda- (which as such manifest themselves 
gogue a discovery ; a discovery, moreover, form of a labor process) as to re! 
the large-scale application of which he productive, creative in accord 
rightly defers to the society of the future. child’s individuality. 

The social reorganization of Russia ex- Finally, it must be observed ji 
hibits, as already indicated above, the ten- nection that inasmuch as scienc 
deney toward reducing to zero all social genetically regarded, are analy! 
stratification, thus leading to the abolition ters of the productive labor p 
of all that the latter implies. This fur- child, while passing the whole s 
nishes the fundamental presupposition of tural activities by actively engaging 
the new school, the three elements above re- them, acquires science and art in t 
ferred to assume a definitely interdepen- ural way and order. Thus, 
dent relation and the Russian educator is element, moved to the foreground as 
enabled to formulate his theoretic consid- Pphasizing the actival method in \ 
erations in the form of postulates somewhat tinction to the scholastic passive met 
as follows: (a) The child, now a social con- the old school, plays a fundamental rél 
cept, is, like his prototype, man, creatively the methodology of the new school, an 
active. This activity is both as to essence latter is therefore styled by the Russ 
and direction determined by the cultural educators the Labor school or also the Po! 
content of his surroundings; whence (b) technical school, 7.e., the school of the 1 
the what of education is the social environ- arts or activities. 
ment which embraces not only the cultural Guided by such theoretical conside 
creations of man’s industrial and agricul- aS here schematically outlined, the » 
tural activities, the great systems of inter- Department of Education proceeded 
communication in their manifold mani- 1918 to draw up a provisional sc! 
festations, the great treasures of material gram calling for a seven-year ‘ 
and spiritual culture, but sub specie intel- vided into two grades or periods 
lectus, also all the furniture of heaven and Mary consisting of four years 
earth as refracted through the medium of secondary of three years. During ' 
the human understanding; (¢) the school, period of 1918-19, despite the internal 
to be a medium of education, must be so_ rest, the ruthless invasion by the 
organized as to reflect the social environ- Powers consequent upon the Brest-Lit 
ment, man’s cultural life in all its possible peace, the collapse of the countr) 


dimensions. nomic life, the Russian new schoo! 














y at all events, grew to amazing pro- 

s. That it did not keep pace also 
tively was due mainly to two grave 

it is peculiarly characteristic of Russia 
judged by ordinary standards, she 
ts to the observer a dual personality. 
r as her material culture is concerned 
overwhelmingly Eastern, ‘‘ Asiatic’’; 
r as her intellectual culture is con- 
| she is out and out Western, Euro- 
in the best sense of the word. So it 
ome to pass that while in most other 
tries their material culture has been 
tural consequence of their industrial 
lopment, in Russia it still is a desid- 
Indeed, 


the Russian idealism may be said 


m and as such is idealized. 


Now, the new 


lve round this point. 
ool, we have seen, is to reflect the social 
ronment, the actual life; but this life 
Soviet Russia is lamentably poverty- 
is admittedly negative, is to give 












to a better, to an ideal life, and for 
s it lacks the necessary cultural equip- 
ent. It will presently be shown how this 
liffieulty is partially overcome. 
The second difficulty encountered by the 
new school was the teacher. To transplant 
the old teacher into the new medium of edu- 
So much pruning 
retraining was required that it ap- 
peared more promising an undertaking to 
Besides, in its mass the 


cation Was no easy task. 


row a new one. 
| teaching staff was so deep rooted in the 
uncient régime that it displayed consider- 
ible resistance, passive or active, to the 
To solve this dif- 
fieulty the pedagogical institutes were re- 
modelled, their number greatly increased 
ind many of them were fitted out with 
hort term courses for teachers. 

The following figures (from the calendar 
for the year 1923 as compiled by Miss 
Menjinskaya of the department of educa- 
t show the comparative growth of 
ls (for Central Russia) : 


process of transplanting. 
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In 1911 In 1919 
Number of primary schools 55.346 T3.859 
With educational workers 85.356 169.969 
Pupils 442.219 5,595,529 
Children of this age 8,542,685 
Number of secondary schools 600 
Educational workers 201 
Pupils 17 ) 
Children of this age 6,081 23 
Pedagogical Institut 

In 1917 In 1920 

Higher institutions 9 53 
Middle 19 154 
Lower 150 90 

Short term courses, per sea 

son, about 300 
Number of students about $,000 344,155 


During 1919-1920 the civil war, rein- 
forced by the foreign intervention, gained 
its highest momentum. The very existence 
of the Soviet North and 
south, east and west of its vast territory 
After this 
onslaught had been successfully warded off 
by the youthful Soviet, the new school was 
Many schools 


was threatened. 


was under the fire of the enemy. 


found lamentably wrecked. 
were literally destroyed, many others were 
turned into barracks, into hospitals, into 
refuge places, while the teacher turned 
soldier. Thus began the crisis of the new 
school before it had time enough to pass 
beyond its tender infaney. All the material 
heritage received by the Soviet from the 
passing order, poor inherently and riddled 
through by the war, was now menacingly 
reduced; the famine aggravated the situa- 
tion to unimaginable proportions, and the 
observer must marvel at the native vigor of 
the new school, for it is now visibly re- 
cuperating its juvenile powers. 

During all this critical period the decree 
declaring school attendance obligatory and 
universal has been held in abeyance, for the 
means to build and equip even the primary 


schools are still woefully wanting. The 
gravitation of the populace toward educa- 
tion is, however, so strong that many 


schools are being called to life again, or 
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built anew, at the initiative of independent 
organizations such as the trade unions, the 
municipal soviets of both city and village. 
So it happens that almost every school has 
an interesting story to tell. In order to 
illustrate the workings of the new school in 
Russia which is materially poor and theo- 
retically still groping for ever-greater clar- 
ity I shall deseribe two schools (each con- 
both 
grades) one with a predominantly indus- 
trial, the other with an agricultural trend. 


taining primary and _ secondary 


The industrially organized school-com- 
mune is working in and near Moscow under 
the superintendence of Mr. Pistriac, a very 
earnest and devoted educational worker. 
The school building is neat, though very 
humbly furnished, the children look con- 
sciously and happily busy. In the language 
class the teacher is discussing with some 15 
to 20 pupils (ages 10 to 14) the place which 
the poet Lermontoff oceupies in the Russian 
literature. Some of the children are stand- 
ing, others leaning across the table, still 
The out- 
sider is at first surprised by the apparent 


His sur- 


others talking among themselves. 


lack of attention to the lesson. 
prise, however, soon turns into the positive 
direction when he sees how many of the 
scholars volunteer to answer the teacher’s 
questions ; finally, the nature of the answers 
completely dispels the visitor’s scepticism 
regarding the new method of ‘‘self-disci- 
plining discipline. ’’ 

Many children, all in deep earnest, are 
busy in the earpentry and _ bookbindery 
shops, both fairly well equipped. Before 
another Mr. 
Pistriae announces that this entrance leads 


opening the door of room 
‘*to our machine shop and electrical works, ”’ 
while the opened door reveals a perfectly 
empty spacious room; ‘‘to be equipped 
when means permit,’’ is the pathetically 
sounding end of his sentence. 

Big and flooded with the subdued day- 
light of Moseow is the room that harbors 
the museum of the school; its walls are 
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hung with various drawings, th: 
the pupils. One wall is partieu| 
spicuous, because it is adorned wit 
drafted 
curves, all neatly trimmed arow 


cally diagrams and st 
either finished cloth or with the 1 
rials out of which cloth is manufac 
This wall represents the workings . 
Textile Factory B with which this s 
eonnected. On a special table near | 
disposed in classified order all n 
Under 


heads as Economie, Social, Cultura] 


pertaining to this factory. 


are given the results of the childre 
vestigation into the organization of p: 
tion, the history of the establishment 
social status of labor, the cultura! 

the producers; the metamorphoses 
various materials within the labor p 
their natural raw state, their mec! 
physical and chemical elaboration. Sw 
maries of these investigations are a 
cally represented in the diagrams o1 
wall. 

The above noted difficulty encounte1 
the builders of the new school, viz., t! 
of workshops and laboratory equipm 
due to the utter poverty of the country 
the one hand, and the basie principk 
school to stand as close to actual life as | 
sible, on the other, have led the Russ 
educators to take wide recourse to t! 
eursion method. And this not alone int 
interests of nature study, where the cou 
tryside is truly a revelation to th 


+ we 


dweller. The new school has found | 


sary to excursions to 
technical that 


equipments, likewise to factories wher 


make profess 


schools have 
labor process goes on in its actively ¢1 
production. 

As though an extension of this ex: 
method has followed the interlocking 
school and factory, the children 
School-Commune (of the secondary g! 
spend in ‘‘their’’ factory B some 
hours weekly, 2 hours a day, in actual 


Q 4 
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this wise gain familiarity with 


nery, learn directly, by the process of 


habituation, the conditions of effi- 
n technical production, large scale 
tion of productive labor, ete. In 
- museum the results of this work are 

‘uated by them on the wall. Thus, 

engaged in the actual labor process, 
children apply science, they rationalize 
work: when engaged in theoretical 
es, they analyze the labor process. 

It must be pointed out in this connection 

it in their tentative school programs the 
Russian educators stress most emphatically 

iety-study (be it permitted to substitute 
compound for the very serious term 
logy, social science so often mystified ) 

e main subject. The programs, there- 
re, seek to devise means to teach it even 
e early primary years. Now it may be 
lown asa pedagogical rule that that sub- 

t is easy to teach which is easy to learn. 
This rule, coupled with the other uni- 

rsally recognized though not so uni- 

rsally practised rule that only knowledge 
erived from immediate experience is prag- 
‘ally, and henee educationally, valid 
ledge, will make it clear why society- 
tudy is a subject very hard to teach. In- 
the application of the experiential, 
alone the experimental, method in 
is field of study is the more difficult, since 
subject-matter is so indefinite. The en- 
vors of the new school along this line 
ire, therefore, worthy of attention. 

Much in its time was said and written 
bout such attempts as the George Junior 
republies, intended as aids in teaching the 
hildren self-government, social and politi- 
il behavior; in a word, society-study. Ex- 
erience has shown that similar devices are 

» to degenerate into sheer parodying 


1 


the grown-ups by the children; they 
learly are not organic manifestations of 
genuine child life. Self-government pre- 
supposes a self. An empirical self consists 
nalytieally of parts but exists naturally as 


one undivided (individual) whole. The 
biological organism is the limiting value, as 
it were, of such a self. Now, in what sense 
ean school children practise self-govern- 
ment? School to them is the building 
round the corner where they are made to 
meet for purposes unknown to them, where 
they must spend hours in work not always 
pleasant or entertaining; where their per- 
sonal contact is hardly more than spacial. 
Any self-government under such conditions 
is a fiction and its value as far as society- 
study is concerned is minimal and not in- 
frequently negative. 

The new school, seeking as it does to be 
the milieu wherein the child, each and every 
child, is enabled to grow both educationally 
and organically into manhood, becomes eo 
ipso a center around which the children 
form themselves into an organization whose 
welfare is identified with that of the school. 
Here the life of the organization is its very 
self, and self-government becomes not only 
possible but with the school ideally organ- 
ized it becomes necessary. The School- 
Commune, to resume our illustration, is at 
the same time the home of its pupils. As 
Mr. Pistriac pointed out, the children con- 
tributed in actual work toward restoring 
the building and adapting it to school life; 
now they are taking a most active part in 
keeping it in order. This demands organ- 
ization, division of duties, differentiation of 
labor. 

It is obvious that in a school so organized 
social values are acquired by the children 
in much the same way as are other scientific 
values, viz., by living them through, by ae- 
tively experiencing and practising them. 
Values, such as responsibility, duty, mutu- 
ality, love of neighbor and the like, are ae- 
quired in the same experiential manner as 
is the knowledge of how to do things most 
efficiently. Thus, through the medium of 
the new school society-study becomes a pos- 
sible school subject. 

For the summer the School-Commune 
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moves to its farm near Moscow where the 
children engage in nature-study by col- 
lectively working the field for the common 
benefit of their commune. 

The point of self-government is still 
more strikingly brought out in the next 
illustrative instance of a school-commune 
founded upon agricultural production. 
Mr. Arkhippove’s book, ‘‘An attempt to 
build the Labor-school,’’ reads like a 
romance of the new school. Only the sum- 
mary achievements of this school will, how- 
ever roughly, be sketched here. 

After the nunnery had been disbanded 
by the revolutionary storm and the nuns 
had done their best to destroy everything 
destructible in the village Vinodielny, Prov- 
ince Stavropol, the local board of social 
education took possession of the place and 
organized the School-Commune. In the 
opinion of the organizers the rational work- 
ing of the farm by the collective efforts of 
the children (ages ranging up to 16) was to 
furnish the production element that will 
stimulate and direct the creative activities 
of the children as well as hold the latter to- 
gether as a functioning organization. 
After months of hardships and tribulations 
the organizers, according to Mr. Ark- 
hippove, saw their attempt crowned with 
success, and at present their School-Com- 
mune is all that the name implies. 

The general meeting or conference is the 
supreme power of the Commune. At this 
meeting the children from their own midst 
elect for a limited term a board of eduea- 
tion, consisting of six members: chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary, commissioner of 
sanitation, of edueation and of labor. This 
board organizes the ‘‘squad brigades’’ in 
whom is vested the responsibility for all the 
work of the various labor units which are 
by voluntary registration formed periodi- 
cally at the demand of the occasion. Thus 
organized the Vinodielny School-Commune 
operates successfully several hundred acres 
of land mostly by the efforts of the pupils 
themselves. 


The organization of the ‘‘classes. ’ 
mental work, runs parallel to that 
physical work. The school is divic 
rooms or cabinets. There is the m 
tongue cabinet, the chemistry, physics 
cabinets. Each room is equipped wit 
appropriate supplies and supervised } 
competent teacher. At the school offi 
pupils in ‘‘squads’’ register for the vay 
cabinets; the respective teachers ar 
vance informed of this and have everyt 
ready, including their own services to } 
at the command of the students. Whil 
coordination of the different subjects is 
exclusive task of the teachers collect 
the older children actively participat 
the work of drawing up the general plan 
studies for a given season. 

These illustrative instances, while t 
fying the inner, one might say, heroic str 
ings of the Russian new school, show at 
same time that its approximation to 
ideal type is largely a function of the su 
cess with which its builders overeom 
difficulties néted above, viz., lack o1 
rial means and shortage of the new teache 


THE EMERGENCY TYPE 

When the crisis of the stress and st 
period had passed its culminating 
Russia found all her material resour 
drained to the very bottom, productivity 
labor reduced to a minimum, the rank and 
file depleted of their best qualified elements 
Reconstruction was the slogan, but to cart 
it out it was necessary to create the qu 
fied worker, the professional tech: 
This urgent necessity was the mother of t 
emergency type school, an educati 
short-cut manifesting itself in two 
the Rabfae or the workers’ faculty, ar 
factory school. 

The program of the Rabface is caleulat 
to shorten the time required in preparing 
to enter the university. The yout! 
hardly more than elementary literacy ' 
credit is taught at the Rabfac the eight 
years’ course of the gymnasium in 3 to 4 











iy 1921 the first graduates of the 
Petrograd satisfactorily passed 
| examination. The late Professor 
that city, the seat of academic 
tism, himself shy of the revolution- 


thi side. none the less admitted that the 
R students compared favorably with 
> the ‘eip fellow-graduates of the old gym- 


giecally considered, this relative 
if the short cut is due to a combina- 
factors, some of which it might not 
ss to mention here. The great ma- 
the Rabfae students are recruited 
r are flocking from the underlying 
They 
n of splay an inordinate that 
education which had long, 


iY nopulation of workers and peasants. 
eraving for 
‘true’’ 

raised their ancestor Lomonossove 

rank of the lowly to that of Poet 

Their unsophisticated mentality 

le open to receive the light of science 

sur | their throbbing heart is helping to as- 
Furthermore, the Rabfae has the advan- 

“het tage over the old gymnasium that it is 
the 
Here its students have free access to well- 


the premises of university. 
pped laboratories, libraries and experi- 

ont ed teachers, a fact that facilitates both 
ng and learning. Finally, the age 
y of tor plays here an important part. As a 
and matter of faet, what the child of 10 could 
ents lire in four years the lad of 15 will 
arr] rn and to better advantage in two years. 
ual ‘or, indeed, regarded from the educational 
‘1an wpoint, advancing age is tantamount to 
rogressively accumulating life experience. 
fae aspirant, coming as he does 
some independent gainful occupation, 
“‘street’’ life, or from cross country 
ng, sporadically working for a liveli- 
ngs with him a maturing outlook 

ng n reality, not infrequently of very rich 
wil ntent. The 
hods has but to throw the light of sei- 


teacher versed in proper 


pon this stock of practical experience 
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to synthesize theory and practice . At 
present every Russian university, high tech- 


nicum, agricultural college has a Rabfae 
within its precinct. 
The Fac tory S¢ hool. 


is calculated to accelerate the 


Even as the Rabfae 
preparation 
of the man of profession, so is the tactory 
school aiming at hastening the preparation 
of the qualified worker on the basis of a 
broad education. This school was organ 
ized by the combined efforts of the board of 
professional education, the Russian com- 
munal youths’ association, and the central 
soviet of the trade unions. In this school 
the youth (age above 15), at onee student 
and worker, is given the opportunity daily 
to work four hours and to study four hours. 
One or two hours of the rest of his time he 
is to spend in club work in supplementary 
studies, mainly in society-study. 

Schools of this kind 
istence in a number of European countries 
Actuated as 


they are, however, solely by the demands of 


have been in ex- 


as well as in this country. 
intensive industry they pursue a program 


What 


distinguishes the Russian factory school is 


of extremely narrow specialization. 


again the quest for true education, as its 
motto indicates: ‘‘The combination of pro- 
ductive labor with theoretic study is the 
the 
Its program, therefore, 


means to retorm 
(Marx). 


is made comprehensive enough to embrace 


mighty present 


society - 


besides the work of specialization also the 
curriculum of the New Polytechnic School. 
Here, the 
justify the viewpoint that the age 


too, results thus far available 
tactor on 
the one hand and direct engagement in the 
productive process on the other both ae- 
celerate and render more natural, as it 
were, the assimilation by the student of the 
prescribed work. 

In February, 1921, there were in Russia 
47 factory schools; at the end of 1922 their 
number was 534, attended by 50,000 youths 
out of 200,000 engaged in industrial work. 


Owing to its ever-growing popularity, the 














factory school feels itself the worthy rival 
not only of the Rabfae but also of the ideal 
type of the New Polytechnic School. In- 
deed, edu- 
cators who in their judgment of this school 
the 


there are Russian competent 


go as far as to declare it very fore- 


runner of the ideal type. 
Here, too, the most serious drawback is 


the lack of properly prepared teachers. 
The Russian Communal Youths’ Associa- 
tion, which is vitally concerned in this 


school, is doing much toward relieving the 
situation. It organizes special courses for 
the 
é.g., it has organized what is now known as 
the Central House for the Education of the 
Youth. The monumental structure, with 


its several acres of gardens and hothouses 


training of instructors. In Moseow, 


erected right in the center of the capital by 
(Queen Catherine over a century ago for the 
purpose of raising a refined type of court 
ladies, has been restored from its partial 
ruins by the efforts of this association. Its 
several hundred rooms are now alive with 
the continual buzz of the electric motive 
that the 
making factory, the printing presses, the 
All this is organ- 


power sets in motion machine- 
sewing machinery, ete. 
ized as the groundwork of a model factory- 
school whose pupils of to-day are to be the 
teachers of to-morrow. Within the same 
building and under the same auspices there 
is also a model school of the ideal type, ac- 
Here the 
two types of school seem to run a race in 
their hunt after true education. Finally, 
this Central House is in close touch with 
the Central Institute of Labor, a scientific 
institution created by the Soviet and fully 


commodating some 300 children. 


equipped for the psychotechnical research 
and investigation of all the phases of the 
productive labor process. 

The new reality, while in its nascent 
state, is surrounded by vestiges of the old 
order which it is displacing. Much of the 
latter clings to it out of sheer inertia. In 
the domain of education as such survivals 
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still some of the old ed 


media such, e.g., as the gymnasiu 


appear 


must naturally be classed under 
of the 
gymnasium has been greatly m 


emergency type. OT « 
is no longer arch-classical: my 
positive program of the new schoo 
forced upon it; on the whole, 
has remained like enough unto its 
to suit the surviving ‘‘ better classes 
As a striking illustration of thy 
character of the old be it permitted t 
the While 
South Russia I happened to visit 
the old 
We were discussing thx 


following. travelling 


nobleman, a man of 
school. 
worth of the old and the new w 

his children, a girl of about 12 ap 
school, 


returning from 


father and whispered something 


appro: 


which provoked a broad smile on Sg 
face. He 
daughter’s secret just in illustrati 
hopeful vitality of the old. His d 
had just told him that the languag 
had promised ‘‘their group’’ to tea 


hastened to reveal to 1 


away back in a side room far from the g 
of the seoffer, the old orthography! 
the tenacity of the old is indeed rer 
Mention must be made in connect 
this type also of the stand occupied by 
Russian university during the 
stress and storm. The university ist 
most rung in the high ladder of educat 
Out of the many who aspire to this pim 
few, very few are the successful chose 
Russia the revolutionary tide has cam 
the many in the direction of the univers! 
Every citizen is entitled to a higher ed 
tion, was the dictum of the revolution. bu' 
the university stood there like a! 
nable citadel. Indeed, as one of 
manding heights in the domain 
the 


cation, university is a pow 


organization, in Russia no less 
Russian p! Ssor 


} 


SS 


where. Moreover, the 
has been found edueationally no 
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than politically. Thus the strug- 
endured longer and was more 
n in the lower branches. 

was easy for a revolutionary govern- 


‘confiseate’’ the dead inventory of 


ersity, but its live inventory, 
sy to displace was not so to re- 
lhe makeshift in the form of short 
irses and the like that proved more 
» less effectual in grappling with the prob- 
the elementary teacher, could not 
equal success be resorted to here. And 
struggle went on until the new 
t-body sueceeded in breaking through 
line and entered the university. The 
ser contaet between the old professor and 
new student helped not a little toward 
earing away the educational barri- 
les and rendering a durable peace pos- 
The old professor felt something 
resh inrushing, something virile: the throb 
e soil and the bustle of the factory, 
animated, nay humanized, and he 

is attracted. 

Now, although not all professors have 
fixed their mental signature to the peace 
treaty, the yielding to the pressure of the 

ew is general. Methods of teaching are 

ing revised, curricula changed, text-books 
rewritten, all to meet the demand of the 
new. The internal constitution of the uni- 
versity, too, is undergoing a radical change. 

What was formerly the faculty of juris- 

idence, of philology, ete., has been con- 
lated into the faculty of social sciences. 

\ number of independent institutes have 

established for special research in 
iysies, chemistry and biology. 

In pedagogies, apart from increasing the 


number of higher and normal teachers’ col- 


eges, the Russian educators endeavor to 
se child-study to the rank of an inde- 
ndent seience, pedology. There is in 
Petrograd a Pedological Institute; the 
Moscow National Institute of Pedology,? 


r 


fessor P. Tootishkin, its academic rector, is 
W here studying our pedological institutions. 





founded under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of the People’s Health, seeks, as the 
attribute national indicates, to diffuse 
knowledge of the child on a nation-wide 
scale. Finally, the Blonsky Academy of 
Social Education (established by Professor 
Blonsky) has a well-equipped and expertly 
conducted pedological laboratory. 

Generally speaking, the number of higher 
institutions of learning in Russia was with 
the advent of the revolution greatly in- 
creased; the subsequent internal disasters 
have considerably reduced it. None the less 
the attendance in these institutions is nu- 
merically one and a half times that of the 
pre-war attendance. Considering the mate- 
rial privations inconceivable to the mind of 
the Western scholar, which the Russian 
student has even now to undergo one may 
form an idea of the inordinate craving for 
true education so characteristic of the Rus- 
sian youth. 

THE SociaL Type 

In this class belong the innumerable self- 
educational organizations which as a rule 
spring up spontaneously but receive en- 
couragement and not infrequently material 
aid from the various administrative depart- 
ments. To enumerate a few of these organ- 
izations: In the city the workers’ club is 
becoming an integral adjunct of the fac 
tory. Here is the meeting place, the read- 
ing room, the lecture hall where the great 
themes of the day are discussed, lectures 
are delivered upon the new culture and kin- 
dred topies. 

To illustrate how varied are the interests 
of these searchers for true education, a few 
workingmen conceived the idea of organ- 
izing an independent circle to study the 
‘*wireless’’ 
that the full realization of the new culture 
without complete mastery of this phe- 


phenomenon. They argued 


nomenon is unthinkable. The activities of 
the circle began with a few members; a col- 
lege student volunteered to enlighten them 
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on the subject. Before the end of two 
months I witnessed the curious spectacle of 
a few hundred workmen attending this 
course now conducted by a specialist. 

In the village it is the people's house with 
its reading hall that forms the main source 
of education. During the first period of the 
revolution upward of 100,000 such houses 
were called into existence. The following 
period of civil war and intervention re- 
duced their number to a minimum. Now, 
however, these houses are energetically 
being recalled to life. Furthermore, the 
village theatre functions well as a medium 
of enlightenment. There are some 3,000 
such theatres in Soviet Russia, as against 
113 in the whole of rural France. 

The Russian newspaper of to-day, the 
daily no less than the ‘‘ periodical,’’ in as 
much as its raison d’étre is the diffusion of 
knowledge regarding present-day history, 
is a vehicle of information largely of edu- 
cational value. Then the bookstore in Rus- 
sia is by itself a fountain of edueation. In 
no capital of Western Europe have I seen 
so many bookstores as in Moseow, Petro- 
grad or even in the provincial centers. 
Moreover, in respect of quality the Russian 
bookstore is particularly distinguished ; it 
is, in facet, a library of the choicest books 
well ordered and skilfully superintended by 
qualified agents (N.B.: The publishing 
business is practically state monopoly in 
Russia). If the traveller is curious to visit 


the ‘‘shopping district,’’ say, in Moscow he 


is invited to see the bookstores. They are 
crowded every hour of the day they are 
open. 

Finally, the military barrack as a me- 
dium of education is of this social type. 
The Soviet soldier is 25 per cent. of his ser- 
vice time (of about 15 months) a student. 
Not only is it a rule that no soldier returns 
home illiterate, but all soldiers are both en- 
couraged and assisted to form self-eduea- 
tional clubs, to attend the night courses of 
the Rabfae or of some other preparatory 


school and to continue their st 
or another of the institutes after 
tion of the term of their service. 
Manifestly, it is this endless 
educational media that renders 
for Soviet Russia satisfactorily 1 
grandiose task of liquidating illit 
the short span of some 10 years 
of these clubs, people’s houses, 
the same time functioning as a 
ing’’ station. Indeed, this uniqu 
of liquidating illiteracy, undert; 
nation that had for long been the / 
of Europe, presents also a theor 
terest. 


Obviously, there is a cardinal dif 


in the results obtained from tea 
eracy to the child by the ordinar 
procedure and from liquidating 
in the laborer or peasant who has 
through the school of practical lif 
one case it is tantamount to gra 
something that may or may not tak« 
other it means restoring, as it wer 
ing link in the cultural life of a 
terms of immediate results, giving 


to the child may be likened to tum 


for him the artificial light in br 
light, while to the illiterate t} 
literacy is tantamount to the re 
the much-needed sense of vision 
sian peasant verily speaks of the 
as the blind-stricken. 


CONCLUSION 


Theoretically, the conception ot 
school in Russia, it will be obser 


function of the fundamental chang 


the concept child has undergone as 
of the revolutionary regrouping 
various social strata, a regrouping 
quent upon the change in the forn 
duction and appropriation of wealt 
like the superseded child concept 
connoted a family relation imply 

vague responsibility for the child s 
the new concept child connotes 
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just because any and every child 
potential member of society is to be 
| until he reaches manhood. 

ld education has, in the opinion of 

edueators, failed because of its 

| content, beeause of its aloofness 
social reality, because of its 

The new education is real, is 

is one for all; its scope is 

the complete cultural mastery by 

of the social environment. The 

is to furnish the favorable medium 

u wherein the child grows edueca- 

lly along a line of continuity, even as 


vs organically along an evolutionary 


is, practically, the Russian new school 


sses the visitor as a large home-union 
ting all the sunshine and emotional 
peculiar to family life without, 
ver, being marred by the inevitable 
mitant shadows of the latter. Whether 
school you visit is one of the model, 
rative schools conducted by a Shatsky 
‘Russian Dewey’’) or is a school away 
n the provinee held in a barn with a 
roof, the spirit of Pestalozzi pervades 
d its deep touches of poverty and pri- 
n rather enhance the idealist’s image 
verdun and its educational genius, con- 
ip by the Russian new school. 
C. KUNTZ 
sw, N. J. 





FUNCTIONS AND METHODS OF 

ADMISSIONS OFFICES' 

(1) Functions 

Tue function of the admissions office is 
selection rather than passive acceptance. 
rue object is to help get all the young peo- 
ito college or into institutions of higher 
ng who belong there, and not merely re 
the worst of those who do apply for ad- 


paper presented before the American Asso 
of Collegiate Registrars, Chicago, April 2, 


mission. We can not assume that 
proportion of those who belong 

come candidates for admission 
secondary schools nor the young 
selves are competent to decide who sho 
admission to college. 

(b) The admissions office should fun 
college to which it admits students accurate 
and usable information concerning the general 
intelligence, specific preparation, character, 
health and interests of each candidate 


mitted. 


(2) NEEDS 

The greatest need of admissions is informa 
tion. There is little profit in talking in terms 
of general impressions. A “feeling of satis 
faction” voiced by a college officer over the 
character and fitness and intellectual promise 
of students admitted under a particular system 
is practically meaningless. Student bodies 
whose average intelligence scores differ by more 
than one S. D. have been reported “highly 
satisfactory” by the heads of their respective 
colleges. It is almost idleness to talk about 
admission to “college” when no one knows what 
“college” means actually, or rather when we 
have fairly reliable indications that institutions 
which pass under that name harbor student 
bodies which in effect range in average intelli 
gence from the tenth to the fifteenth percentil 
of human intelligence, and whose preparation 
in the fundamental undergraduate subject mat 
ters ranges from almost complete mastery 
almost zero accomplishment. The reason 
admission offices have not furnished the college 
authorities with the information necessary to 
start each student in his college work in the 
best possible way is that they have not the ir 


formation themselves. 


(3) Bases or SELECTION FoR COLLEGE CLASSES 

The most inexorable basis for admission to 
college is native general intelligence. No 
amount of health, character, ambition or prepa 
ration can make a moron a successful and re 
spectable college citizen. Only that prepara 
tion should be required which is really nee 
essary to begin colleze work without waste in 


any quarter. 
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(4) ADMISSION IN ALL COLLEGES SHOULD BE BY (6) MeretrHops 


EXAMINATIONS These examinations can be given m 
The examinations should include tests of in- veniently by cooperation of all the . 


; 
ie 


telligence and of achievement. As far as pos- through an organization which mig 


ht 
sible the tests should all be objective. All anything, but which in effect would be an 


colleges should use the same or comparable’ collegiate Personnel Bureau. I prop: 


seales in each subject-matter. This would 
afford much needed information which could’ three to five members to consider the 


this association appoint a committee 


not be secured in any other way, and would at and report at the next meeting. (This a 
the same time leave the autonomy of the col- was taken.) Such an organization sh 
leges unimpaired. It would give admissions independent of the existing examining age: 
offices data reliable and uniform enough to be’ until it has been carried through the expe; 
made the basis for general and differential mental stage. Its functions would be 
admissions and would also afford the college intelligence and achievement tests, using 
jective tests wherever these are available: 


authorities the data necessary for correct initial 
placing of students, for educational and voea- act as a detective agency for college mat 


tional advice, and for scientific research. and study means for making the admiss 


offices active selective agencies and not 
(5) INSTRUMENTS FOR SELECTING COLLEGE passive receptacles for those who by 
STUDENTS chance or other happen to apply for admiss 
to serve as a collegiate personnel and s 
ship information exchange and research center 
Ben D. Wo 


(a) Intelligence tests now afford the best 
single criterion for predicting the scholarship 


standing of students admitted to college. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


(b) Objective tests of achievement in mathe- : 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


maties, modern languages, history and science 





are now or shortly will be available, which are 


highly reliable, which will give uniform and EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
comparable results whenever and wherever they 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL DAY 


are given, and which are considerably less 
costly than the present content examinations. Many schools throughout the country 


THE Curve OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE during the present week observed in sot 


manner the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 

Hague Peace Conference, which opened 

May 18, 1899, and others will have observa: 

next week, according to the American S 
The shaded portion represents, as nearly as one ; 


, Citizenship League. 
can guess, the intellectual standing of students — 


The celebration of the Eighteenth of May 
Peace Day or International Good-Will Da 
Europe and the United States goes bac! 
1901, the first observance being in Ind 

—— ~ In 1905 the secretary of the Massachusetts Stat 

The shaded portion of the curve represents the Board of Education addressed the superinter 

intellectual group from which college students gents of schools of the state regarding pr 


actually in colleges in the United States. 





should be recruited. grams. The next year the movement spread t 
The use of these objective tests by all the eol- Ohio, New York and Kansas. In 1906 
leges does not mean a fixed passing mark for Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States « 
all; each college would still be its own master; missioner of education, recommended observa! 
the only difference in this regard would be that of the eighteenth of May in all schools and 
the relations between the passing marks of the 1907 the Department of Superintendence ot ' 
colleges would be common knowledge where National Education Association endorsed 


they are now shrouded in dark mystery. movement. 
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Fern Andrews, secretary of the edly the universal use of 
School Citizenship League, writes as ¢!p to focus the world on 
the further development: servance. Therefore, it is 
year’s celebration, the scl 
* the observance grew stea and 

the 0 yservance gre teadily, a will adopt the same nam 
re was formed the American School 


gue, now called the American School THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF 


League, which emphasized among its 


~ 


ties the promotion of the celebration of CHILDREN 


th of May as Peace Day. The Amer - 
. : . : [ue Journal of the American Medical Asso 
Peace League centered its energies dur 
ciation reports that the International League ot 

w years of its existence in preparing e , 7 : 
Child Welfare at Geneva aims to aid and pro 

ol exercises to be used in the cele 

a tect ¢ “e : . "ies , s ' 
So great was the call for such ect children of all countries without distinction 
» teachers of the United States as to nationality, race or religion. It comprises 


the United States Commis- ® number of affiliated associated committees and 
Philander P. Claxton, issued has the support of the Catholic, Protestant, 


illetins prepared by the secretary of Jewish orthodox, Jewish liberal and Moham- 


School Peace League, containing medan churches. With funds maintained by 
aq Dy 


the observance of the eighteenth of donations from all parts of the world, it has 
idition to the material included in the aided, in the last four years, more than a mil- 
Peace-day bulletins, the American  |jon ehildren in forty different countries. The 
ice League issued plays, pageants and = Comité francais de secours aux enfants, 10, rue 


exereises appr ate to the dav. oT? P 
x ) ippropriate to the day de l’Elysée, Paris-VIIle, is affiliated with the 
particularily pointed out that the cele 
: ; league. 
» eighteenth of May should consist not \ deel , hild 
, y clare "ghts “ are as »- 
al exercises, but that in the regular Geciaration of rign o cancren 8 " 


he spirit of the day should be taught cently been adopted which the league holds 


phy, for example, pictures of children should be respected by all civilized countries. 
yuntries were displayed and emphasis It is as follows: 
he interdependence of nations. In the In the declaration 
iod stories were told to the children of the Declaration of Geneva, men and women of all 
» work especially illustrated the spirit nations should give to children the best gifts ir 
and human brotherhood. During the their possession, and affirm their rights irrespective 
xd, the children wrote letters to chil of race, nationality and religion 
other lands deseribing their home and (1) Children should be placed in an environment 
and telling of the observance of Peace in which they can develop normally, physically and 
school. In spelling, a list was made of mentally. 
nationalities who have added much (2 A child that is 
ess and fullness of our daily lives, such ehild that is sick shoul 
Angelo, Shakespeare, Wagner, Froebel, ward child should be 
talking of these men, the teacher developed has gone astray should be reclaimed 
isness of the debt we owe to other nations. and the eel child should be give: 
es class talked of cities with their thou their distress relieved. 
f inhabitants of foreign birth, and de 3) Children should be the first to r 
the idea that all races are alike in the time of distress. 
| things of life. +) A child must be 
the war the celebration of the eighteenth his living and should 
vy, Peace Day, or Hague Day as it was usu ploitation. 
1 in Europe, was generally omitted. In (5) Children should be 
World Federation of Education Associa that their best qualities n 
rganized in San Francisco by the World vice of their fellows. 
» on Education, recognized the eighteenth 
as especially appropriate for concentrating CATHOLIC HIGH-SCHOOL WEEK 
ideals of justice and world friendship, and 
the name International Good-will Day in THE present week, May 11-17, has been ob 


Peace Day or Hague Day... . Undoubt served as Catholic high-school week throughout 
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the United States. Approximately 6,500 paro- sought to abolish the counci 
} 


chial schools and 2.000 academies took part in fused to permit them to be 
a program planned to emphasize the need of buildings. 
education of high-school grade. As a part of “Tt is a matter for my bosses, the 


this movement an appeal was made to Catholies tees, to settle instead of my s 


of America “to stem a prevalent feeling that McAndrew is quoted as saying 
grammar-grade schools maintained by parishes was introduced in the board me 


provide education sufficiently advanced for weeks ago by Trustee James Mull: 
Catholic children of the average family.” ing to compel me to dismiss scho 


More and better schools were urged. stated intervals for the purpose ot 


The appeal was headed by Cardinal O’Con councils. That has not vet been 
Under date of May 8, the New Yor 


nell, of Boston; other clerical and lay signers 
were Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, Edward 


N. Hurley, who was chairman of the U. S, peaceful end to-day after a wee 


Post writes: “The ‘school war, 


versy. . . . The teachers appealed t 


Shipping Board during the war; Justice Staf- 
to the Federation of Labor and 


ford, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and Admiral William S. Benson, 1. 
his position, saying that pending fir 


the practice would be continued.” 


To-day the superintendent 


head of the National Council of Catholic Men. 


TEACHERS’ COUNCILS IN CHICAGO 
Dr. Wittiam McAnprew, recently elected TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN NEW YORK 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, has taken CITY 


a determined stand in the controversy in that THe Farrell bill, which would have « 


city over whether teachers’ councils shall be York City approximately $400,000 it 


held in school time or on the teachers’ time. In , 
school teachers’ pensions, was vetoe 


a communication to the president of the board ta 
ernor Smith on May 9, on the grou 
of education, the secretary and attorney Super- ; . 
‘ : was a violation of the home rule an 
intendent McAndrew writes: ino —_ 
The measure would have amended Ni 


I therefore make and approve the following City’s charter in relation to the teacher 
f ne ‘nts l ‘ dismissals ; ) > = ‘“ } 4 
amendments, viz., that no dismissals of pupils ment fund by defining “annual salary 
from their classes during regular school hours shall ; 
. the average annual salary earned for 
be made for the purpose of meetings of the coun 
immediately preceding retirement. 
cils, either high school or elementary, and in ac The G F 1 the bill 
, , , 1e Governor said the Dill was pa 
cordance with section E, chapter 1V, of the rules : 
of the board of education, adopted September 1 lation of the home rule amendment 
1922 did not receive a two thirds vote in bot 
ii — of the Legislature and was not accom] 
This communication followed Dr. MeAn- @ } 
’ ’ a certificate of necessity from the exe 
drew’s orders to principals to allow no dismissal 
. chamber. He wrote: 
of classes for teachers’ councils. He is quoted 
by the Chicago Daily News as saying: “There According to a report which I hav 
are 196 work days out of 365 for the teachers’ City’s annual appropriation to the tea 
ment system at the present time is 


five hour work days. The eight meetings a year . 
$4,000,000. This bill will add to this 


formerly held by the councils on school time, : 
: “ , tion an increasing amount for several | 
each taking 45 minutes, amount to one school a 
Aud 1 ; $150 amount will average over $400,000 
day a year. Auditors tell me that it costs $190,- , 
¥ ; : the next twenty years on the basis of t 
000 per dav Tt » on - = : J < 
pr ey Dees rem. a = prepared by the actuary employed by t 
twenty years or more that the councils have I am forced to the conclusion, th 
been meeting on school time the meetings have this pill does relate to the ‘property 
cost the taxpayers millions of dollars.” government’’ of the City of New Yor 
Superintendent McAndrew had previously is- In reaching this result I have not 
sued a statement in which he said he was in no provisions of Subdivision 3 of Sect 


fight with the teachers and that he had not City Home Rule law. That restricts t 
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f any city from adopting a local law 
es to or affects the maintenance, sup 
nistration of the educational system in 
ra teachers’ pension or retirement sys 

tv. 

1 the consideration that this restri 

ibtful validity, it affords no justifica 

lisregarding the plain and explicit lar 
the constitution, which I have quoted, 

r local bills relating to cities can not 

except on message from the governor de 
t an emergency exists and the concur 
of two thirds of the members of each 


legislature. 


A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


establishment of a school of journalism 
iniversity is provided for in a bequest 
50,000 from the late W. J. Murphy, paid 
eek to the Board of Regents of the uni 


{nnouncement of the payment to the Uni- 
f Minnesota was made by F. B. Snyder, 
an of the Board of Regents, as follows: 


University of Minnesota on Tuesday re 
D0,000 from Mr. Frederick E. Murphy, 
f The Minneapolis Tribune, in payment 

The Minnesota Tribune Company re 

y the university in settlement of its bequest 

the will of the late William J. Murphy. 
ey will be invested as a separate fund to 
as the ‘‘W. J. Murphy Endowment Fund 

Ss of Journalism.’’ Purchase of the stock 

Mr. Murphy satisfies the obligations of the W. 
hy estate to the University of Minnesota, 
vere created by his will. 

r the will the University of Minnesota was 
whatever money should be left in the 

, after the settlement of other bequests and 
s for a number of annuities had been 
It was provided at first that the final set 

t should be made at the end of a 20-year 
The various heirs subsequently agreed to 
pter settlement of the estate and the various 

itions in which Mr. Murphy was principal 

r, were merged to make the final settlement 


President Coffman’s statement follows: 


W. J. Murphy’s gift to the University of Minne 
* a very significant and generous endowment, 

t manifests in a striking way his interest in 
ivancement of his profession in the support 


gher education. 





It is an instance of the kind of thing that is 
coming to be done on behalf of higher educat 
by men who have the best grasp of ir Americar 
problems. Contributions of this kind have beg 
coming to the University of Minnesota only 
cently and the example of the pioneer donors, 
followed by others, will strengthen the institut 
beyond measure. Assistance to any brat of t 
university definitely increases the strength not o1 
of that branch, but of the whole institutior 


The University of Minnesota will make a 
study of the operation of schools of journalism 
in other universities and will investigate the 
needs of the state in journalistic training before 


establishing the new school. 


A SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


As was noted in the last issue of this journal, 
a group of distinguished educators, publicists 
and business men joined in a recent conference 
at the Bankers’ Club New York, to give their 
endorsement to a proposal to establish a gradu 
ate school of international relations, which will 
probably be the first of its kind in the world. 

Behind the project are Franklin D. Roose 
velt, who is chairman of the committee ap 
pointed to bring about its realization, Edward 
Bok, John W. Davis, former ambassador to 
Great Britain; Admiral William 8S. Sims, 
George W. Wickersham, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
editor of Review of Reviews; Dr. John H. 
Finley, of the New York Times; Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, president of William and Mary Col 
lege; Julius H. Barnes, president of the U. 5. 
Chamber of Commerce; Colonel E. M. House, 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 
president of Williams College, Dr. Ernest M 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth; Dr. Ken 
neth C, M. Sills, president of Bowdoin; Dr 
Ww. BP. 


versity; Dr. C. F. 


Faunce, president of Brown Uni 
Thwing, ex-president otf 
Edwin A 
Alderman, president of the University of Vir 


Western Reserve University; Dr. 


ginia; Roseoe Pound, dean of Harvard Law 
School; T. I. Parkinson, acting dean, Columbia 
Law School; Dr. Archibald C. 
Harvard; Dr. Wm. H. Welch, of Johns Hop 
kins; French Strother, of World’s Work; Rob 


ert S. Brookings, president of the Institute of 


Coolidge, of 


Economics, and a score of other prominent men 


and women. 
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The following resolutions were adopted at the gation of the fundamental conditions 
first conference: national life, and the publication of s 


l. Recognizing in the growing influence of the Ings as will be of benefit to the W 
United States in world affairs, and the inevitable Secondary purpose will be the training of ; 
interdependence of nations the need of a school of | ers and advanced instruction to a limit. 
highest standards and equipment for the conduct ber of well qualified students. 


of research and training in the field of interna 


tional relations, we cordially endorse in principle 
the establishment of a school of international re- EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
lations. NEWS 

2. We understand a proposal has been advanced Presiwent Kenyon L. BUTTER: 
that such a school be connected with the Johns 
Hopkins University and also that the further pro 


posal has been advanced that because of his emi- 





Massachusetts Agricultural College, has | 
tered the presidency of the Michigan 


, ural College ir. B rfie as th 
nent practical service in promotion of sound inter- tural ollege. ; Dr. Butte rfield ha th 
: r considers This is > second tir 
national relations at a critical period in our history der consideration. This is the second 
the name of Walter Hines Page be associated with he has been offered the presidency of th 
ha achoo » = a el 
the school. Dr. F. ErpMANN Situ has beer 
3. The chairman is hereby authorized to appoint president of Ottawa University, Ottawa, 


: oe at a omeece cage errr ae to sueceed Dr. S. E. Price, who is 
Johns ypkins niversity, with friends of the late — i 
= ° ; : beeause of ill health. Dr. Smith ha 
Walter Hines Page and others in order to further : ' 
ne member of the faculty of the Oklahor 
these proposals and bring them, if possible, into : a : . 
tist University. 
M. R. Fuioyp, dean of the Northeast 0 


homa Junior College, has been elected pres 


full realization. 


Pending approval by the authorities of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the scope of the 


aie Cia tliat Witainadl cae 
school is planned to include the five basie sub- of the institution. President Floyd wa 


lie school work for some years and serv 


jects of fundamental bases of international rela- : : 
secretary of the Oklahoma Education A 


tions, history of international relations, inter- tia: 

elation. 
national law, diplomatic practice and procedure 
CLARENCE H. THURBER, associate profess 


of international organizations. It has been 
educational administration at Syracuse U1 


suggested that the course embrace a three-year 
sity, has been appointed executive secretar 


period of graduate instruction, at least one 
the University of Buffalo. 


year of which would be spent abroad in the 
study of racial and ethnological peculiarities, Isaac Dovauton, for eighteen years sup 
political and social undercurrents, and other tendent of schools at Phoenixville, Pa.. | 
pertinent factors that have direct bearing on nounced his retirement at the end of th 
the relations of nations with each other. year to become head of the department ot « 
In connection with the study of fundamental  ¢ation at the Mansfield (Pa.) Normal Schoo! 


bases of international relations, the physical 
Proressor Lypra I. Jones, dean of wo 


the State Teachers College, San Jose, C: 
nia, has been elected dean of wome! 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, e! 
fective next September. 


and geographical, commercial, racial and eco- 
nomic aspects will be given first consideration 
with a view to lessening conflicts between differ- 
ent types of national thought and culture. It 
is the belief of those who have given the matter 
their attention that the source of international 


friction can be traced to the inability of the California, has 
superintendent of the Houston, Texas, » 


as a salary of $8,500. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. B. Wixson, of Ber 
declined an appointmé 


peoples of the world to appreciate the merits 
of civilizations other than their own, and the 
reasonableness of national politics founded upon E. E. Osnernourzer, for ten years head ot t 
them. schools at Tulsa, Okla., has been elected s 


The primary purpose of the school will be  jintendent of schools at Houston, Texas 


to provide opportunity for research and investi- Oberholtzer succeeds R. B. Cousins, resig 











\ 17, 1924] 


ENGLEMAN, former superintendent and 
ently field National 

Association, has been elected super- 
Mr. 


assumes his new office on August 1. 


secretary ot the 


of schools at Terre Haute, Ind. 


JAMES, supervising principal at Bridge- 
has been elected superintendent ot 
Bristol, Pa. 

H. Lowry, superintendent of the pub 

Bedtord, Mass., 


‘ t elected superintendent oft the schools 


ols in Lexington and 
\ am, to fill the vacancy caused by the 

BI tion of Charles N. Perkins. 
ssor Marvin Kyte, of the Oklahoma 
and 


superintendent ot schools for next year 


Mechanical College, has been 


erect Oilton, Okla. 


Columbia University, Professor Lynn 
ke, of Western Reserve University, has 

nted professor of history to succeed 
Kortff ; 


President 


Dr. James 
An- 


and a grandson of the late Presi- 


Professor Serge A. 

' ‘ use Angell, Jr., 

— rell, of Yale, 
\ngell, of the University of Michigan, has 


son ol! 


pu ( ppointed lecturer in economics. 
BEGINNING September 1, the University of 
iri will conduct a School of Fine Arts of- 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in 
Appointments 


+ t+} 


ne degrees ol 


1} art and in expression. 


mie faculty of the school already made in- 
Professor James T. Quarles, formerly of 
University, dean; Professor Herbert 
14 \ an associate of Oscar Sigard, and 
s of the University of Oklahoma, pro 
schor of voice; Professor James T. Sleeper, 
f edu t the Syracuse, N. Y., publie schools, professor 
ool publie school musie. 

’ \r the University of Buffalo the following 
ntments have been made for next year: 
f t protessor of Romance languages, John P. Rice, 
ti. ef- cting head of the department at Williams Col- 
ege; professor of economics, Oliver C. Lock- 
. t, formerly of the Ohio State University; 
ii rotessor of sociology, Niles Carpenter, of 
| vard University; assistant professor of 
. Grant Hector, of Columbia University ; 
stant professor of Romance languages, 

ot the George H. Gifford, of Harvard University. 
My ‘ur University of Arkansas has established 


Law Department beginning in September, 
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The head of the 
Waterman, J.D. (Chicago). 


1924. 


fessor J. S. 


department will be Pro- 
The 
requirements of the department for admission, 
graduation, library, ete., will conform in every 
way to the standards set up by the Association 


of American Law Schools. 


A RECENT announcement of the Prussian 
ministry of education, made publie at Berlin, 
is that 
tory of art at the University of Gottin 


Dr. Oskar Hagen, professor ot 
ren, will 
be the first post-war Carl Schurz memorial pro 


Wisconsin 


fessor at the University of 


PROFESSOR ANATHON AAL, professor of pl 
losophy in the University of Christiania, and 
director of the psychological institute will be 


visiting professor in philosophy at Columbia 


University during the next academic year. 


Proressor CourtTNEY LANGDON represented 


Brown University at the seven hundredth 


of the founding of the University 
May 9%. 


conferred 


anniversary 


of Naples, on Professor Langdon 
had 


Emmanuel 


recently him by King 
Victor 


of the crown of 


upon 
the degree of commander 
Italy, in honor of his work 


for the cause of Italian culture in America. 


Proressor Timotuy A. Smippy, dean of the 
faculty of commerce at the University of Cork, 


1s mentioned as likely to be named the first 
representative of the Irish Free State in Wash 
was extraordinary of the 


ington. He envoy 


Dail Eireann to the United States in 1922. 


ee 


the University of Michigan, is absent on leave 


SHARFMAN, professor of economics at 


for a year and is conducting an investigation 


for the National Industrial Conference Board, 


PRESIDENT ErNest M. Hopkins, of Dart 


mouth College, has returned from a six-weeks’ 
the continent, during 


journey in England and 


which he studied European university methods, 


PRESIDENT J. A. Cousens, of Tufts College, 


and Mrs. Cousens, arrived home this week after 
England. 


an eight-weeks’ tour in 


American 
Museum of Natural History under the leader 
ship of Dr. G. 


instruction, sailed last Sunday for Gothenburg, 


AN expedition organized by the 
Clyde Fisher, curator of visual 
to make a study of the educational institutions 
will be accompanied 
After 


of Sweden. Dr. Fisher 


by Carveth Wells, explorer and lecturer. 
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studying the schools and universities of Sweden, 
the expedition will visit Lapland, where a 
pictorial record of the Lapps will be taken 
with still and motion-picture cameras. A 
record of plant and animal life of this region 


also will be made. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has accepted an invita- 
tion to attend the annual commencement exer- 
eises ol Georgetown, to be held on June 9, 
Governor Flynn, of Rhode Island, will address 
the graduates and will receive an honorary de- 
gree. 

PRESIDENT LivINGSTON FarRAND, of Cornell 
University, delivered the annual oration before 
the Columbia University chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa at its initiation exercises on April 10. 
His subject was “Certain tendencies in Ameri- 


can edueation.” 


Dr. Eomunp C. Sanrorp, formerly president 
of Clark College and now head of the univer- 
sity department of psychology, will deliver the 
commencement address at Clark University on 


June 16. 


Tue dedication exercises of the new Manhat- 
tan College, New York City, took place on May 
15, under the presidency of Patrick Cardinal 
Haves. 

At the commencement exercises of Western 
Reserve University, which will begin on July 7 
and last five days, the speakers include Presi- 
dent William Oxley Thompson, of the Ohio 
State University, who will give the principal 
address at the university commencement; Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, at the College for Women 
commencement; Dr. Arthur C. MeGiffert, pres- 
ident of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, will give the Baccalaureate sermon, and 
Miss Zona Gale, novelist and playwright, will 
address the women’s section of the Alpha of 
Ohio of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dr. Payson SmirH, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, will be the orator at the 
annual literary exercises of the Delta Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, to be held at Tufts College 
on the evening of May 20. 

PRESIDENT Wititi1AM Martner Lewis, of 
George Washington University, is to give ad- 
dresses before the educational institutions of 
Kentucky, beginning on May 5. He will speak 
at the University of Kentucky, Centre College, 


Georgetown College, the Richmond Stat 
mal School and at the high schools in L 
ton, Carlisle, Frankfort and Harrisburg 
Proressor JOHN M. Brewer, of the G 
ate School of Education of Harvard U; 
gave an address on problems of vocat 
cation and guidance at the tenth annua 
ence of the Massachusettts Superinté 


Schools, held recently in Boston. 


Dr. HELEN T. WOOLLEY, assistant dirs 
the Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, M 
on “Character and personality in you 
hood” at the annual meeting of the N« 
land Home Economies Association meet 
Simmons College on May 10. 


THe 1924 Bach Festival will be he 
high University on May 30 and 31, 
Bach Choir of 275 voices and member 
Philadelphia Orchestra will give the Christ 
Oratorio and the Mass in B Minor, w 
direction of Dr. J. Fred. Wolle. 


Mrs. FLroreNce Kuina Harpinc has : 
the invitation of the Board of Edu 
Bridgetown, Conn., to attend the lavir 
cornerstone of the building for the 
school, which is to be ealled The Warrer 


ing High School. 


Dr. CHARLES S. CHAPIN, since 1% 
cipal of the state normal school at M 
N. J., died on March 22, at Atlantic | 
sixty-five years. 

THe death is announced on Ap 
Professor Ira S. Griffith, chairma: 
courses of industrial education and 
arts at the University of Wisconsin 

Jorn W. SmitH, inventor of the Amé 
Braille type for the blind and one of 
known blind teachers in the United 


Qy 


reported to be dying, following an attem| 


suicide at his home in Easthampton o1 
Mr. Smith taught for thirty-five year 
Perkins Institute for the Blind in Bost 
with Mr. and Mrs. Elwin Fowler of 
town, Mass., developed the America! 
system. 

Tue Rockefeller Foundation has 


build a new laboratory for the departm« 


physiology and biology at the Unive 


Copenhagen, of which Professor August 
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a Nobel physiology was 


arded, is director. 


prize in 


SuitH on May 5 signed the bill 
all public school teachers in the 
rivileges that have been in force since 
New York City. The bill 
September 1, after which men and 


into 


roes 
foes 


receive equal pay for equal work. 


reduce the board of education of 

I... from 33 to 5 members, as 

nded by Dr. George D. Strayer, has 
eated by the Rhode Island Legislature. 
council of Providence has also voted 


the proposed change. 


S. Bureau of Education announced 

6 that it would promote another edu- 
week this year from November 17 to 23. 
Edu 


November 17 


rican Legion and the National 
ociation will cooperate. 
e American constitution day; November 
tism day; November 19, school and 
day; 


day; November 20, illiteracy 


21, physical education day; Novem- 
community day, and Sunday, Novem- 


God and country day. 


Paris office of the American University 
at 173 Boulevard St. Germain, reports 
ring the academic year now closing there 
er three thousand American students 
429 of whom were enrolled at the 

of Paris and 1,348 at other Parisian 

ns of learning; there are 46 American 
tes now applying for the doctorate at 
iniversities; American students at 
provincial universities number 434, and 
ents are engaged in independent study 
search, Students going to France to study 
their progress facilitated by inquiry 
The London office of the 


s at 50 Russell Square, W. C. 1, where 


wove address. 


nformation may be obtained and where 
the British 
Library may be applied for. Pro- 


rs tickets for research in 
M. Gayley, of the University of Cali- 
has been invited to serve as director of 
ish Division for the academic year 
and Professor H. C. Lancaster, of the 
Hopkins University, as director of the 


tinental Division. 


Board of Education of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church has received from the estate 
of the late John A. Patten, of 
$12,500, being one half of a gift made by 
death. 


Chattanooga, 
Dr. 
Dr. 
the 


Patten a short time before his 


Patten was for eight years a member of 


board. 

Ir is announced that Northwestern University 
must obtain $172,318.67 in pledges to endow 
the Arts 


weeks or 


ment for Colleges of Liberal and 


Engineering during the next eight 


lose an assured gift of $600,000 from the Gen 
The Colleges of 


Arts and Engineering have been offered $600, 


eral Edueation Board. Liberal 
000 by the General Education Board if $1,400, 
000 is pledged by June 30 and paid in cash 
by June 30, 1926. 
681.33 has already 


> 


Toward this offer $1,227 
been pledged and a large 
proportion paid in cash. A balance of $172, 
318.67 remains to be pledged during the next 
seven or eight weeks if Northwestern is to re- 


ceive the $600,000. 


FOLLOWING announcements by newspapers of 
St. Paul, Minn., that R. S. 
that city 
school board members of some thirty or forty 


Commissioner L. 
Ferguson of is planning to invite 
American cities to come to St. Paul to “discuss 
the elimination of frills,” Miss 
Olive M. Jones, president of the National Edu- 
eation Association, has sent the following state- 


educational 


ment to school officers: “If this conference is to 


be an honest attempt to improve the efficiency 


of the public schools and to make every penny 


of publie school money go the farthest in edu- 


eating the nation’s children, it is one matter 


If this conference is to be a prejudiced group 


meeting for the purpose of broadcasting un 


supported statements, condemning school pro- 


cedure and school costs as a part of a local 


political campaign of a city commissioner, it 1s 


seemed 


another matter. At rate, it desir- 
able to present facts given herein so that they 
be the 


proper to protect 


any 


basis of such action as may 


you 


may 


deem our school privileges 


from any unjustified assault.” 
E. M. Wituiams, president of the Cleveland 
School Board, has issued a statement denying 


that there is any danger of a cut in teachers’ 
Mr. 


maga- 


salaries because of the financial situation. 
official 


“With 


Williams says, as quoted in the 


zine of the Cleveland schools: the ex- 


ception of funds for building repairs, altera 
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tions and improvements and for new buildings institutions are state schools, and 
the board is adequately financed for its present state schools are for both blind and & 
program for the year 1924. After that, unless public institution is in Porto Rico; 16 
there is relief legislation or an increase in the’ of city school systems, and eight ar 
tax duplicate very much in excess of what can _ stitutions. These schools report lib: 
with any reason be expected, the schools will be taining 140,905 books with raised 


+ 


compelled to cut their program many hundreds 61,785 printed books. Three instit 
of thousands of dollars. I have never thought they have no libraries, and four ot 
that we should, would or could meet such an to report on this feature. The bu 
emergency by a cut in our salary schedules un- that the receipts of 60 schools report 
til after every other possible economy had been subject from state, county or city, 
effected, even to the discontinuance of activities benefactions, endowment funds 
and services of great value and importance to sources, were $3,414,973. The exper 
the 58 schools which reported on t} 
amounted to $2,664,999 for the 


These expenditures were for buildiy 


our school system. I am quite sure that if any 
member or officer of the board has any differ- 


ent opinion, he or she has not expressed it. I 
am quite certain our city desires to have and ing improvements, teachers, salaries, bh 
pay for the most complete services its schools other current expenses. Fifty-six 
ean give. I am perfectly positive it would re- ported property valued at $5,909,768 


tire from office any officials who would advo- 
cate underpaid teachers or a salary schedule DISCUSSION 
that could not secure the best teachers.” 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF HIGH 


ESSAY prizes totaling $1,200 annually have SCHOOL GIRLS AND HOW TO 
been established at Ohio Wesleyan University MEET THEM 
by Judge Charles W. Dustin, of New York Iw the education of high school 


City, a graduate of the university in the class the same social problems appear as i1 
of 1868. Two contests will be held, one for ing of university and college girls. The « 
juniors and seniors and the other for sopho- emai: to onlin -. dewres. In some resp 
mores and freshmen. Prizes will be given problems of the foemer ane perhaps | 
to the three men and the three women doing the Stat tenes the hich esheol Pee 

best work in each class. In the upper-classmen selected group, the girls are under th 
contest, each contestant will be required to sub- of the school during fewer hours of 
mit two manuscripts. One manuscript is to be ound the Ube of the eummenaite offer 
extemporaneously written in 24 to 48 hours on temetionn which maw abecch ‘the girls’ 
some special phase of a general topic on which to the nesiect of the school. It see 
the student has read for a period of months. that the aah important duty of th 
The second manuscript is to represent the stu- 
dent’s best finished literary work and wide lati- 
tude is allowed as to the type of work sub- 
mitted. Prizes of $250, $150 and $50 will be 


of girls is to develop a social program 
school which will give a wholesome outlet t 
girls’ energies. When such a program has 
. : : developed the social needs of the ma 
given in the upper-classmen contest. They will 
be awarded for the first time at Ohio Wes- 
leyan’s eightieth annual commencement in June. 


girls will be provided for; for it has beer 
experience of most schools, where the exper 
ment has been tried of building a constr 
social program in accord with the edu 


Statistics of 64 schools for the blind having 
aims of the school, that the boys and g 


an enrollment of 4,947 pupils in 1922 are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Education of the De- come so absorbed in their school 
partment of the Interior in a bulletin recently music clubs, dramatic clubs and so on, that | 
issued. Nine other schools are listed in earlier ose interest in expensive entertainments ! 
reports, with 655 pupils, making in all 73 mere foolish and aimless pleasure 
schools for the blind in the United States with a Young people as a rule do not dell! 
total enrollment of 5,602. Forty-eight of these choose to waste their time in trivi 
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if. They resort to them when no inter- 
6 are par tine and congenial recreation is provided. 
private . ic impossible, however, for the adviser of 
1 ries ae aided to build up a well-directed social 
ne, ¢ ia .. The whole teaching force will need 
utions « .. he back of it or it is unlikely to succeed. 
hers { \ the teachers committed to such a 
letin stat noliey, onee the plan is well launched, it is un- 
ssary for the adviser to spend much of her 
Om private time king after the purely social activities 


ind ot ¢ the school. 


si She should not give her efforts 

‘tures 01 +» making and trying to enforce petty rules, 
his subject t rather to providing the girls with wide and 
seal year more varied interests, to the scholastic features 
The girls 
have some share in making the rules 
They are 


y and last ¢ her work, and to individual cases. 
h they are expected to obey. 
tled to whatever experience they can gain 

helping to solve the social problems of 
school. 
ke wise decisions if they are never given an 
They also need the ex- 
rience of working together and of assuming 


Girls can not be expected to 


HIGH 


tunity to do so. 


eir share of the social responsibilities of the 
If possible, the whole school should be 

least once a year on some important 

spOeee ie In the high school of Lincoln, Nebraska, this 
boys and girls through their own 
the $22,000 


drive 


ar the 
building of a 
for individual 

One half of the cost has already 
The the 
ith their school entertainments and con- 
ms, ther ests. The 


rts finaneed 
im. No 


butions. 


was made 


een paid. pupils raised money 
girls of the school were especially 
erested in this because provision has been 
They 


en have their own showers, lockers and dress- 


» for their outdoor athletie contests. 


ng rooms. It is now possible for their out- 
r sports to be given with suitable protection. 
s possible also for their regular physical 
ication classes to be held out of doors on 
s field during at least five months of the 
about as much privacy as if 





vear with 


gir ae ey were conducted indoors. 

eo 7 The adviser should not be expected to 
| ‘6 peron many of the parties which the various 
rshecess organizations give from time to time. 
SOCK ~ 


‘t each class or society has its own sponsors, 
they, with the adviser and student representa- 
‘ives, can work out satisfactory rules governing 
‘he number of parties which can be given, 





the cost, the time of closing, and so on. In 
my own school each organization may have one 
party a semester. In addition to these evening 
parties there are during the year about eight 
matinee parties. These are held from 3:30 to 
5:00 p. m. on Friday afternoons. About 250 out 
of 2,300 pupils attend them. The chaperonage ot 
these matinee parties is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of six teachers. A committee of pupils 
secures the music and regulates the dancing. 
We have found that these parties to a con- 
siderable extent satisfy the pupils’ desire to 
There is 


dances nor are 


dance. not much demand for more 
troubled by 
As 


are built up there is less and less demand for 


we much pupils 


attending public dances. other interests 


parties. 

The problem of dress among high school girls 
is solved in much the same way as the problem 
of parties. One is often asked about the desir 
ability of uniform dress. It has always seemed 
that if the school had a successful 
arts department, one of its main aims would be 
If the 


girls are taught how to dress becomingly, suit 


household 
defeated by introducing uniform dress. 
have a 


ably and economically, they should 


chance to practice what they have learned. 
With the cooperation of the teachers of house 
hold arts and of physical education, the prob 
lems of dress for the most part can be solved. 
Individual cases of extreme and conspicuous 
dress of course will appear, but they are more 
likely to come from the homes of the ignorant 
than of the cultured and well-to-do. 

Probably no scheme for democratizing our 
schools will ever be so successful that all snobs 
Their numbers can, how 


will be eliminated. 


ever, be materially reduced. It is a wholesome 
sign that girls now feel that the term “snob” 
is not one of encomium but of disparagement. 
Sometimes through the discovery of some spe 
cial talent a snobbish girl can be persuaded to 
the benefit of the 


If the girls can not be interested in the general 


use this talent for school. 
activities of the school, they usually can be 
persuaded not to clique together in the lunch 
room and halls in such a way as to make them 
selves obnoxious to the rest of the school. 
Where the social training of any girl or group 
of girls involves the question of morals, it is 
always a great help to the adviser if she is a 
officer of She 


volunteer the juvenile court. 
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should never use her badge unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, but she can often act more 
quickly and effectively, and with greater secur- 
ity for herself, if she is a probation officer. 

Dr. Willystine Goodsell in her recently pub- 
lished book, “The Education of Women,” in her 
discussion of the social education of high school 
girls says: “The improvement of the interests 
of leisure and the widening and deepening of 
the social contacts through the medium of reere- 
ation are the outstanding needs in the education 
this 
provement the chief interest of the adviser of 


of many American girls.” Toward im- 
girls in high sehool should be directed. 
Ouivia PounD 
LINCOLN HIGH ScuHoo., 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND THE 
LABOR PARTY 


Epucation, so long the Cinderella among 
government departments, has her best chance 
of attracting attention at the political dance 
when reasons, find it 
Thus 


polities Cinderella is 


her sisters, for various 
convenient to remain in the background. 
in the present state of 
getting her full share of the limelight. Hitherto 
the Labor Party has been content to pay lip- 
service to her attractions; a few perfunctory 
resolutions, verbally the same year after year, 
have been passed at annual meetings of the 
party, but they have aroused neither contro- 
versy nor debate. Teachers should be highly 
paid; their professional status should be im- 
proved; careers should be open to talent; every 
child should be given an opportunity to prove 
worth; 


birth or breeding should prove a handicap in 


his and no accidental disabilities of 


the race of. life. Resolutions embodying these 
ideals have been passed year after year without 
debate, for they contained nothing to debate or 
to question, even if the meetings had been open 
to unbending Tories or dogmatic Liberals. Now 
at last the Labor Party is in office, if not in 
power, and the Prime Minister assures us that 
How will the government 
use its opportunity in the matter of education? 


office is opportunity. 


So far as may be judged from the speeches of 
Mr. Trevelyan, the new Minister of Education, 
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the government will be content to go { 
ahead on the lines laid down by its 
sors in office. New legislation is 
essary and impracticable; what is kno 
Fisher Act of 1918, now incorporat 
1921, contains ; 


forms which we can reasonably « 


Consolidation Act of 


in toree during the present generaty 
tedly, the Act of 1918 was, in some res 
advance ot publie opinion ; but it 
the statute-book, and its more am! 
visions, such as those for continuatio 
ser) schools, can be put into fores 
local authorities feel justified in taking 
essary steps. 
In the meantime there will be 
approval of Mr. Trevelyan’s policy 
aging the authorities to earry on. 
the National 


annual conference at Searbhor 


dress to Union of Te: 
their 
Tuesday, Mr. Trevelyan was, natur: 
“All that | 


been able to do is to make it clear t! 


vaguely optimistic mood. 


of stinginess and discouragement 
so far as the State is concerned.” 
that 


any 


authorities should be dis 
that the 
or anxious to discourage their activities, t 
whether this 


local 
ides government was 
it may be wondered 
Loeal authorities have a 
the Education A 


any schemes which they may subi 


widely held. 
within the limits of 


board for approval will, it is clear 
pathetically considered. Our whole s 
education, unsystematic as it may app 
based on the idea of local 
Balfour’s Act of 1902 laid the found: 

these lines, and the Act of 1918, with its 
vision of local schemes, enabled the aut! 
Son { hav 


autonolr 


to build on these foundations. 
with vision and enthusiasm; others hav 


content with the conventional architect 
the past; and others again have left th 
The present policy of the 


to ¢ 


dations alone. 
is clearly to encourage the authorities 
cise all the powers granted to them ur 
Acts now on the statute-book, withou 
ing new legislation. In view of the 
uncertainty of the political situation, 
sound policy; for nothing is more impo 
education than continuity of control 
branches of politics immediate resu! 


+ 
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ted and checked; in education the wis- 
the folly of any new step is not re- 
generation 


until the new 


veneral grounds, therefore, are a reason 


grows up. 
eleoming the present policy of the board 


rave 


iba 


steady development on the lines 
by previous governments, and to re- 
m any showy appeal to sentiment, on 
ch the next government might feel com- 
to tear up. 
are these lines of development which 
lrevelyan is urging the local authorities 
rsue? In a speech delivered this week at 
nference of the Independent Labor Party 
ister of Education was frank and ex- 
The ideal to be pursued is threefold. 
ldren should get an advanced education; 
chers should have a university training; 
sses should exceed forty in number, and 
should exceed thirty. As a party man, 
ssing the left wing of his party, Mr. Tre- 
that this 


ld only be carried out if his party remained 


naturally claimed program 


oflice for five or ten years. This claim need 
be taken too seriously; always provided 
t the country ean afford it, there is nothing 
this program which is inconsistent with the 
neiples of any party. The proviso is impor- 

t; but if the threefold policy is carried out 
eradually and with due regard to finance, there 
o reason why the present liberal estimates 
education should be exceeded. The first 
in the platform, that all teachers should 
ve a university training, does not mean, of 


should go to Oxford or Cambridge at the public 
expense, but that training colleges should be 
affiliated to the universities and that their stu- 
dents should receive a more liberal education, 
caleulated to qualify them for any grade of the 
teaching profession, instead of their being, as 
at present, trained for one particular branch, 
nd for nothing else. This is a question of ad- 
inistration, not of finance. As to the size of 
lasses, reduction, at a first glance, implies more 
achers, and therefore more expense. The dif- 
ulty may be met, temporarily, by the coming 
the number of school children 
ing to the decreased birth-rate during the 
ar, and, permanently, by better organization. 
In suitable conditions, for example, head teach- 
ers will be encouraged to take a class, and what 


Ine tion in 
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urse, that every teacher in a primary school - 


os 4 


is known as the Dalton plan, by which children, 


under supervision, educate themselves, should 
be developed. The remaining branch of the 
triple policy is tar more important than the 


other two. Mr. Trevelyan boldly speaks of 


“secondary education for all.” It is hardly to 
be imagined that the government dreams of 
supplying a full secondary course in secondary 
schools for all between the school-leaving age 
and the age of eighteen. Such a program would 
be both financially prohibitive and educationally 
What is 
some such scheme as that 
at Carlisle 


every child in an elementary school, instead ot 


unsound. intended is, presumably, 
now being discussed 
and in Cambridgeshire, whereby 
marking time in the upper standards, comes 
under a secondary curriculum between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen, and thereby receives a 
chance of education in a secondary school. If 
this is the intention the prospect is to be wel- 
comed, for this poliey is the only practical and 
inexpensive means of making careers open to 
talents. Secondary education for all, in this 
sense, is the only road to equal opportunity for 
all. No party in the state disputes the nation al 
advantage of reaching this goal, and if the pres- 
ent government can encourage local authorities 
to set out for it, they need not fear any breach 
of continuity on the part of their successors, or 
The 


any lack of publie support. London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE COST REDUCTION PROBLEM IN 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


Tuat “improving the quality of instruction” 
is the one safe basis of economy at present in 
the public schools is the conclusion of Superin- 
tendent R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, in his analy- 
sis of the city’s school budget presented re- 
cently in School Topics, the official publication 
of the Cleveland public schools. A care- 
ful cost account will, he declares, bring about 


more 


small savings. 


A major saving may be made by improving the 
higher grade of 
instruction larger numbers may be No 
doubt, the classes on alternate days would accom- 
plish as much as classes daily. This would mean 
a reduction of nearly 50 the 
But the higher cost of such an instructor would 
reduce materially the apparent savings. Research 


quality of instruction; with a 


in classes, 


per cent. in gross. 
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is the best agency through which to provide cost Superintendent Jones then presents 
accounting, and it is through an adequate amount formation—which he believes to hx 
of research that major savings will be accom- trary to public opinion—that “the bi 


plished. instruction is confined to four or fiv, 

As school systems everywhere are faced with such as mathematics, English, social s 
the same problem there is interest in Superin- one or two other subjects closely alli 
tendent Jones’s analysis of the Cleveland situa- 


; : , poten ; In a senior high school with a p 
tion. Of the budget totalling $13,383,943, the 


about 2,000 we find enrolled in English 


appropriations are as follows: students, in history and social science al 
(1) Instruction $9,681,326 in mathematics about 1,200, French 
(2) Operation 1,427,067 Then for such subjects as sheet metal, typewrit 
(3) Maintenance 670,346 chemistry, physics, foundry, horticulture, t 
(4) Fixed charges 537,954 bers drop down to from 100 to 400 students 
(5) General contro! 500,614 subject after the three or four fundament 
(6) Auxiliary agencies and will be seen that the cost per capita for Eng 
coordinated activities 391,813 is about $16, for social science $16, for n 
(7) Supervision 165,737 matics $13, for French $17. Very natura 
highly specialized subjects with smal! classes 
Superintendent Jones points out that the the larger per capita. Sheet metal $48, aut 
major expenditure is in the department of in- mechanics $38, physics $34, chemistry $27 
struction. Overhead cost, general control, auxil- ing $32, electrical shop work $45, machine s 


iary agencies and coordinated activities consti- #31, while general science costs about $16 
tute minor charges. Fixed charges in Cleveland Manifestly, then, one of the savings w 
represent largely a teachers’ retirement fund, through a larger high school placed mor 


: . arar na upon a producti basis, with equipment wi 
for which the amount this year is $505,034. ee ae oe Coe 


when once purchased may be used by a suff 
There remain maintenance, operation and in- number to cut down overhead for capital « 
struction. Maintenance may be reduced, but not From this we see that where there are s: 
in a material way. Superintendent Condon, of bers there are high costs, and with large 1 
Cincinnati, reports having reduced cost of opera- low costs, so the cutting off of subjects f: 
tion by something like $200,000, but it is question- curriculum and the shunting of students 


able whether the method pursued there could be narrow list of subjects would have very 
made applicable in other cities, owing to the social effect upon the cost of a curriculum, 
conditions. 

We now have left the subject of instruction, 


where the savings are expected to be made. Re- 


The agencies for reduction of costs 
educational program are accordingly r 


duction of teachers’ salaries would be the imme- Writes Superintendent Jones, to “(1) 


diate way in which this savings could be effected; crease in the size of classes per teacher, (2 
and with reduced salaries the public would, un- increase in the size of the school, (3) reduct 
questionably, face a reduction in the quality of of the number of hours in classes to, let us s 
service. It is our judgment that the public would three periods per week per subject inste: 
not favor a reduction in salaries, even if proposed five.” 

by the board of education or school management. 

The first means by which the salary payments Increasing the number of students will nat 
may be reduced is by employing teachers at the entail an increase in the quality of instr 
lowest steps in the salary schedule or under the the larger number are to have the sam 
salary ratio based upon its service period. This as the smaller number. 
is a practical means, but it would not be wholly When we have switched to the increas 
a saving, for the reason that the employment of quality of instruction we are compensating]) 
younger teachers with less experience, unless a creasing the cost to the public of the s 
high order of training has been required—will very capable instructor; or there must 
necessitate additional supervision and general con- vision and training, which again is a 
trol to maintain the standards in instruction. The  sating advance. 
second way would be to lop off certain subjects in It is only safe to say that it woul 
the curriculum. ... ease of the sailor’s sheet which was too s 








7, 1924] 


He therefore cut off a 
bottom and sewed it on at the top. 


reach his chin. 
1 might be made by placing more work 

teachers, but there is a grave question as 
nomy in this. It 

now conduct six recitations per day. 


is expected that a 


follows Superintendent Jones’s sugges- 
ed at the beginning, as to “improving 
of instruction.” 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


A FEDERAL CONFERENCE ON HOME 
EDUCATION 

Home 

tion, called by the United States Commis- 

ot Education, met at the University of 

The 


ps represented in the conference included 


National Conference on 


Ss cond 


esota, Minneapolis, Minn., on May 7. 


rs of extension divisions of universities 
eges, librarians and parent-teacher as- 

At the morning session the chief speakers 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Uni- 

of Minnesota; U. S. Commissioner of 
John J. Tigert, Walton S. Bittner, 
University of Indiana, and Carl H. 

, secretary of the American Library As- 
tion. Professor Bittner presented a paper 
“The place of the university extension ser- 
e in a cooperative plan for extension of edu- 
nal opportunities,” and the same topic was 
issed by W. D. Henderson, of the Univer- 
ot Michigan, who presided at this session ; 
hard R. Price, of the University of Minne- 
ta; Elmore Peterson, of the University of 


Colorado, and T. H. Shelby, of the University .- 


ot Texas. “The library in the home education 

ovement” was diseussed by Mr. Milam, who 
presided at the session on this topic; Clarence 
B. Lester, of the Wisconsin Free Publie Library 
‘ommission; Miss Gratia A. Countryman, city 

rarian of Minneapolis; Mrs. J. R. Dale, of 
the Oklahoma Library Commission, and Web- 
ster Wheelock, librarian of the St. Paul Public 


Library. 


The afternoon session opened with an address 

“Press and publicity in the home education 
vement,” by Professor W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
' Swarthmore College, followed by a program 
“Practical methods of cooperation in edu- 
on for parenthood.” Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 


+ 
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president of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, presided over 
Other 
addresses were by Miss Sarah B. Askew, state 


this session and made the first address. 


librarian of New Jersey, who told ot library 


extension in a rural county; Miss A. L. Mar- 
latt, director of home economics in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Miss Julia Wade Abbot, ot 
the American Child Health Association, and 


Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, of Washington, D. C 
Professor Richard Burton, of the University of 
Minnesota, gave an address on “Good literature 
in the home,” in which he emphasized the neces 
sity for reading that met the real needs and in- 
terests of boys and girls. 

At the 


were adopted expressing gratefulness for the 


close of the conference resolutions 
“immense contribution which has been and can 


be made” by the U. S. Bureau of Education in 
fostering and developing home education, and 
parent-teacher associations in 


urging every 


school, well-organized extension divisions in 
every university, and libraries in every commu- 
nity, to reach both urban and rural popula- 
tions. The conference also requested the Com- 
missioner of Education to ask the appropriate 
associations of: librarians, university extension 
workers and parent-teacher associations to name 
two representatives each, these six to serve with 
Bureau 


thor 


a representative of the United States 
of Edueation as a committee to make a 
ough study of the “whole subject of reading 


courses in home education.” 


The executive secretary of the conference was 
Miss Ellen C. Lombard, of the United States 
3ureau of Education. 

GC. We oe 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A REPORT ON STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES 


TOWARD LABORATORY COURSES 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Ir is scarcely a century ago that the emphasis 
in the methods of securing knowledge shifted 
and put the main emphasis upon the experi- 
ment. Gradually there was a somewhat similar 
shift of the emphasis in teaching until at the 
present day the laboratory, not as a research 
device, but rather as a didactic aid, has come to 
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be a very formidable educational fixture. It is ships, trains the mind in logical reas 
still an open question, however, whether or not 8 the basis for the full training of th 
what is the best method for contributing to the 2". (italics again added.) 
sum total of human knowledge is the best means (b) Experiments: This is a very 
of instilling that knowledge into the budding field. Great sums of money are expen 
student. There is much opinion and some ex- ally for the upkeep and equipping o1 
perimental data available on this general ques- tories that are used only for teaching } 
tion. The opinions are, naturally, interesting. perimental method. In addition to this 
But the data relative to the actual progress of student and teacher time is spent in thes: 
the student in a laboratory course when com- courses, which would not have to be sm 
pared to progress in a similar course but non- this time-consuming manner if the d m 
laboratory should be given more consideration. tion or book method were used. And vet ; 
Recent work in psychology has shown that at- is no experimental data available to det 
titude as it affects learning is not by any means indicate whether this expenditure of time , 
to be neglected. The attitude of students toward money is or is not justified. The difficulties 
laboratory courses is of more significance than such experimentation are obvious, but th 
might be apparent at first thought. And, asthe not insurmountable. A little scientific cay 
data which will be presented will show, it may in outlining the experiments would yield res 
very likely be that attitude may more than off- that would be convincing. As it is, however 
set any advantage arising through “learning the experimental data available are little mor 


by doing.” reliable than the opinions. 
Mayman! reported in 1915 an experi 
II. Previous Work which attempted to compare the book, |al 


(a) Opinions: Enough opinions have been tory and experimental methods of teaching g 
written to fill a shelf of books. Still they are eral science in elementary schools.( Boys i 
just opinions, regardless of the authority of eighth grade in Brooklyn were divided 
which they may smack. Almost’ without excep- three sections for each type of instru 
tion, too, they are unstinting in their praises of Their progress was measured by uniform 
the laboratory method of teaching. In his tem examinations. The grades on these papers 
“Talks to Teachers,” James says, “Its motor lead Mayman to conclude that on the basis 
consequences are what clinch it.” He expresses efficiency as measured by the marks, by last 
his opinions anent the value of laboratory work impressions, by encouragement of origin: 
in a very conservative and sagacious manner in thonght and self-reliance and popularity 
comparison with some others who are present- the pupils the three methods rank as f 
day writers. first experimental, second, lecture, and thi 

One of these latter writes as follows: book?) On the basis of minimal time consum 


interest aroused and attention held, the methods 
Laboratory work and shop work engender a 


habit of observation, a knowledge of the differ- rank thus : lecture, experune! experynental and book. vm 
ence between accuracy and vagueness, and an in- must pause in awe and marvel At the way thes 
sight into nature’s complexity and into the inade- qualities could be measured and concluded fron 
quacy of all abstract verbal accounts of real phe- Written examination, with groups that we | 
nomena, which once wrought into the mind re- no assurance are equal in abilities, and 
main there as life long possessions ... they confer very probably variations in the equality of in- 
precision, they give honesty, they beget a habit of struction. 
self-reliance. (Italics added.) Wiley follows chronologically? with a so 
Another, in an attempt to justify in a pseudo- what similar experiment but with high scho 
psychological way the inclusion of laboratory students in chemistry. He had 24 students 
experiments in chemistry in the high school cur- were divided into three groups. In the final ex 


riculum argues for its inclusion because it 


++) 


1J. E. Mayman, J. Educ. Psychol., 1915 

Increases skill in manipulation, improves the _ vi, pp. 246-250. 
capacity for comprehensive observation, improves 2W. H. Wiley, J. Educ. Psychol., 1918, Vol 
the correlation of ideas or the sensing of relation- pp. 181-197. 
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pers he did not find any noticeable 
een the attainments of the three 
factors were considered. Va- 
mediate retention, permanent 
such were noted. 


VW oody 


he individual laboratory 


investigated the demon- 
method 
hvsies in high schools. They took 

rnard against some of the fla 
of error that were apparently un- 
Still 


unconvineing from the scientific 


previous experimenters. 


regardless of how sincerely one’s 
be in harmony with their conclu- 
found that the demonstration 
s good if not better tha@m the indiyid- 
method. 

fortunate that at the present time 
Y absolute statement that can be made 
e instructional merits of the vari- 
The most that ean be said is that 
know, and that some research has 
it that decisive work should and 
by one who has the facilities—stu- 

al and scientifie—available. 


t 
l Ill. Toe Present Stupy 
eoneerned with college students only 
different aspect of the laboratory 
basis rse than has been studied or hinted pre- 


In the opinions listed in the previous 
ori me phrases were underlined. ( These 
he effect that laboratory instruction is 

breed honesty and assist in the 
thir ! f tl 


e imagination) Our findings dem 


sur trate that it does the one but not the other 
met] n the ease of experiments in educational psy- 
- oO 

"av these Seventeen students, out of a class of 38 who 
led fro re enrolled in a course in educational psy- 
we | n 1921-22, were interviewed. These 
ind. wit ly represent the students who returned to 
tv of it this year and were available for inter: 

4 


vs.* A required part of their work had 

e close following of the experiments 

+h sel “ven in Stareh’s manual. These experiments 
he performed, in most eases, outside of 

fi) ‘ the results written out and presented 


1K 


Kiebler and Clifford Woody, J. of Educ. 
1923, Vol. pp. 50-59. 


, ‘nterviews in most cases by Rose Crawford. 


to the instructor for inspection and approv 

It was ascertained from each student avail 
able for interview whether or 1 reaily 
did the experiments that they wrote up neat 
and submitted to their instructor Or three 
were found who did not openly confs that 


they did not do many of the experiments 


These three staunchly maintained that 


not fake any of the experiments or results 
Eight stated that they 


faked most of the ex 
periments, and six others that they had fak« 
many of the experiments. 

There is a cross-section of the value of lab 
oratory or experimental methods in one el: 
as it works in breeding honesty! Honesty « 


tivated or imagination exercised? All the 


cises are supposed to cullivate are a sham as lar 


as this one class is concerned 


A d quite prob 


} } 


ably this is no exception as co leve classes 


I have no organized data on this latter point 


but from interviews of the entire membership 


of sororities and fraternities I can say that 


other eollege laboratory exercises share the 


same fate that these experiments in educational 


psychology did. They are nicely and neatly 


written out for The instructor in charge, and in 





full half of the cases they have either not been 


1a pretense gone through 





done at n g 
The following table shows the distribution ol 
the students by grades and Thorndike Intelli 
gence scores by the groups who faked none, 
many and most of the experiments. It should 
be noted in passing that few of the students in 
TABLE SHOWING GRADES AND INTELLIGENCE 
SCORES OF STUDENTS WHO FAKED NONE, 
MANY, AND MOsT OF THE 
EXPERIMENTS 
Faked None Grades I II III IV Cond. Fad 
Intelligence 
scores 64.5 &4 65.0 
Faked Many 


Inte lligence 


scores 79.6 73.1 98 
{ 71.4 
64.4 


Faked Most 
Intelligence 


seores RO 98 61.2 


eens | id 
md iA f 
~ © 
t ~44An 
i A> 

44 . 
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this particular class faked few experiments. 
They are included more appropriately under 


“many.” 


Central tendencies, variations and co¥rela 
tions computed for a group so small as the one 
used are obviously extremely liable to error. 
Bearing this in mind, however, it will be found 
interesting to compare the three groups in cer- 
tain respects. The arithmetical means of the 


intelligence scores are: 


There is thus seen to be a gradual decline in 

itelligenece scores with increasing dishonesty of 
this type. 

The bearing of this dishonesty upon scholar 
ship is at first sight that the more faked the 
lower the grades. When grades and intelli- 
gence scores for each of the three groups are 
correlated, however, a somewhat different rela- 
tionship is found. The conscientious student 
is found to profit by his laboriously performing 
the experimental exercises when grades are 
issued. Realizing, again, the high P. E. we will 
present the correlations (R) between grades 


and intelligence for the three groups: 


Faked none 
Faked many 


Faked most + .58 


These may well indicate that in many eases it 

conscientiousness or the ap pearance of honest 
pon hd ‘brings a grade of merit rather than 
ir igence itself. On the other hand, this dis- 
parity between scholarship and grades in the 
eases of these students may be due to the fact 


eriments as given the manual got much 
a te] 
more out-of the course Either one of these 


explanations is reasonable enough; more likely 


that those _three who really performed the ex- 





a combination of the two is at work. 

Sex differences in honesty of this kind are 
not adequately covered by the data. Only three 
men are represented and they all belong in the 
group that faked most of the experiments. 

The students’ attitudes toward their deceit- 
fulness and toward the experiments are illumi- 


nating. “Nobody but 
experiments,” said one 

no dates and had nothin; 
experiments.” Another said, 
conscientious, all right. reall, 
by the thought ot doing experi 
chology. The first rew ones prove 
ing. Guess it was because I cou 

it had to do with teaching, and |] 
course to get all the help in that 
could. Gradually I began faking 
before a month had passed I dey 
my ‘hunches’ to get the experime 


in presentable forms.” 


of the girls expressed her 
follows: “Why, no. I did very 
experiments. I did some of them, 


why should I do them when we 
over in class first and knew all abo 
were expected to find. We seemed 
the experiments to check up or 
find out if we were being strung in 
particular girl became very wrat 
the above; it was surprising the a1 
ing that most of them displayed 

it over. This excessive emotion con 
the experiments was not due 
sciences, rather was it caused by 
which most of the students nouris 
experiments were an imposition 
time, had but little to do with teaching 
were preparing for it, and, anyway, 


had the same thing in class the day 


IV. SumMary 
It is still an open question whether the lab- 


4 


oratory, the demonstration or the book metho 
_— better for teaching. The bulk of opiniop 
is{“pro laboratory, the most reliable exper 
mental data is “260 Taboratory. An 
aspect of the experimental metho 
tion concerns the attitude of the stud 
the method. This attitude may be 
athy or it may be positive dishonest) 
forming of the experiments. 
ported upon it was found that five students f 
the experiments for each student who per! 
them. 
Does the laboratory method of teaching instil 
into the college student_jbe scientific attit oo 
Don ALD 4 Lm 9 
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